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C. J. Eckenrode 
President 


In past issues we have discussed such con- 
cepts in correctional education as purposeful- 
ness, the professional aspects of our work, 
and keeping the two-way street of communica - 
tions open. Now the season of graduations, of 
commencements, is upon us. To me this is 
an ideal time to assess our preparedness. 

Like teachers everywhere, teachers in cor- 
rectional institutions developed their back- 
ground of elementary, high school, and college 
level training before they began their teaching 
careers. Not all correctional institutions, 
however, have required teacher licensing and 
the continuing professional growth which ac- 
companies’licensing. Relatively few correc- 
tional teachers have earned advanced degrees 
or maintained any fixed pattern of graduate 
study. 

Regardless of what may be the cause for the 
existence of this condition, we have now reach- 
ed the stage in the field of corrections when it 
is imperative that we keep abreast of progress 
in the profession. 

We can look with pride to our several re- 
gional workshops which have become esta- 
blished. The Purdue and Ames Workshops have 
long contributed much to the growth and stan- 
dardization of correctional educational pro- 
cedures and techniques. Region Four's Rikers 
Island Workshop last year and their second 
annual session at Rutgers this year can mean 
only that much additional progress. We are 


The Prestdent’s Letter 


in need of similar meetings in the other regions. 

These are supplemented, and rightly so, by 
attendance, and participation in, the annual 
ACA Congress; by occasional attendance at 
short courses and seminars; by participating 
in special training courses; and by the pursuit 
by some of advanced degrees. 

There are still too many institutional educa- 
tors, who because of working a twelve - month 
schedule, or who because of some other rea- 
son, do not have the opportunity to refresh 
themselves either in the field of their com- 
petence or in thetechniques ofteaching. There 
are two few masters and doctoral candidates, 
too few who can be spared and granted the leave 
to devote to the study of their specialty. 

The Federal Service has been fortunate in- 
deed in that instructors inairplane mechanics, 
orthopedic prosthetics and dental laboratory 
have been enabled to attend special courses in 
their fields during the past few years. General 
teachers and vocational instructors in the more 
traditional subjects and occupations have not 
been quite so fortunate. 

Many instructors in State programs have 
had the opportunity to attend summer school 
or to take university extension courses. State 
accreditation and licensing have served either 
to stimulate, or to require continuing profes- 
sional growth. This, too, is a happy condition. 

Perhaps in addition to our own professional 
growth, we ought to copy a project now being 
conducted by the National Education Associa- 
tion for public schools. I refer to the article, 
"NEA Project on Instruction" by Ole Sand in 
the May, 1961 issue of the NEA Journal, pp. 
53-4. 

The article begins, "Today in America an 
earnest and searching reappraisal cuts across 

(Continued on page 3) 
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The Centennial Edition of The Harbinger, 
from Kansas State Penitentiary, strikes us as 
one of the finest magazines turned out by a 
penal press in a longtime. Superintendent 
John D. Munns, Sr., deserves congratulations 
for this truly professional edition. From the 
outside cover, in rich four-color process, 
throughout the entire magazine, the new Har- 
binger shows excellence of format, writing, 
printing, and other skills involved in its pro- 
duction, and all departments involved in its 
production can be justifiably proud. 


TV EDUCATION 


According to the Report" a series 
of TV programs for illiterates is being plann- 
ed by the Atlanta Education Department. Mem - 
bers of the education staff at Atlanta contacted 
the coordinator of community education, and 
were invited to participate in the program. The 
staff plan to enter this activity on an experi- 
mental basis. 


From The 


Editor’s Desk 


Recently I had an opportunity to reada small 
booklet, "When You're Teaching Adults." 
There is a wealth of instructional information 
in this 25 page pamphlet. Exceptionally good 
advice is given in the initial stages of teaching 
an adult class, involving adult students in pro- 
gram planning, unique teaching methods, help- 
ful teaching aids, and method for evaluating the 
progress of adult students. This booklet can be 
purchased for forty cents from: The National 
Association of Public School Adult Educators, 
i201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. For a quick and thorough briefing on 


. some of the more modern techniques in adult 


education, this little pamphlet is excellent. 


Sincere congratulations on a splendid Region 
Four Annual Conference held by the Correc- 
tional Education Association on June 8 and 9, 
1961, at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. Keynote Speaker was Dr. E. 
Preston Sharp, Past President of the American 
Correctional Association and present Executive 
Director, Youth Study Center, Philadelphia, : 
Pa. Round Table discussions included: '"Cri- 
tique of Academic Education Programs in the 
Juvenile Institutions," "Academic, Social 
Education and Correspondence Courses in the 
Adult Institutions,'' "Recreation Programs in 
Juvenile Institutions," "Adult Recreation: 
Rehabilitation? Coddling? Release From Idle- 
ness?,"' and "Vocational Education and Trade 
Councils." 
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The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries of the American Library Association 
is requesting 35mm color slides of all kinds 
of institution libraries for their publicity file. 
This file is available to anyone seeking in- 
formation on institution libraries. They hope 
to have a well-rounded collection of enough 
slides to show at meetings where institution 
library services and facilities may bediscuss- 
ed. Cost of slides will be borne by the AHL. 
If you already have such slides or if you are 
willing to have some prepared will you please 
write to Miss Helen L. Price, President of 
Association of Hospital and Institution Libra- 
ries of American Library Association, V. A. 
Hospital, Topeka, Kansas. 


The April 1961 issue of the ALA Bulletin 
contains ten articles on hospital and institution 
library service which have been prepared by 
outstanding people. Former President of the 
American Correctional Association, E. Preston 
Sharp is one of the contributors and Dr. Karl 
Menniger has written on ''Readingas Therapy". 
Single copies may be secured from the Ameri- 
can Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois for 25 cents. 


Notice to Regional Directors: 


You probably have noticed that there have 
beennumerous Workshops and Conferences 
held by Correctional Educators throughout the 
country during the past year. The editorial 
office has received announcements concerning 
this activity, but we have not received any 
papers or information on the results of these 
meetings. 

It is sincerely hoped that each regional 
director will assign someone the responsibility 
of mailing the editorial office any information 
that will be of interest to our readers on these 
workshop activities. 


From Past President L. E. 
Wormley, the following item of 
interest: Folsom, California, 

my Prison gavethe public an opport- 
unity to view the artistry of the 
{ N prison inmates at their 4th Annual 
Art Show on the prison grounds. More than 
2,000 persons attended the show on the first 
Sunday, 500 more than attended on the opening 
day in 1960. Entries in this show are in four 
categories, Oils, drawings, water colors and 
mixed media. In addition, hundreds of handi- 
craft items are on display, most of them oifer- 
ed for sale. Judging of this year's entries was 
made prior to the show by Dr. Earl Linder- 
man, Dr. Donald Uhlin and Robert Else, all of 
Sacramento State College Art Department. 
This annual event has a heavy saledemand and 
gives the inmate both material and personal 
gratification. 


On March 14-18, 1961, the California Indus- 
trial Education Association, L. E. Wormley, 
Chairman, held their Annual Workshop and 
Conference Program for Supervisors of Cor- 
rectional Education at Fresno, California. 
The Keynote Address, "Images of Industrial 
Education," was presented by Dr. Howard 
Campion of the School of Education, University 
of California. 


THE PRESIDENT'S LETTER (Continued 
almost all aspects of life. It is in such a time 
that the NEA is undertakinga two-year project 
on the instructional program of the public 
schools. 

"The project is one of several other Major 
NEA efforts of this century designed to upgrade 
the quality of and give direction to American 
public education". 

Correctional education needs this same kind 
of reappraisal. Then, we need to be sure that 
our personnel are "ready" to provide the pro- 
gram agreed upon! 
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In A Reformatory 


WILLIAM J. MEDVE 
Director of Recreation 
New Jersey Reformatory 
Bordentown 


Little is known about the value of team sport 
in a reformatory, for there is a dearth of re- 
search literatureon this subject. Yet with the 
advent of progressive penology, it is vital that 
penal experts havea better understanding of all 
th e dynamics that play a part in the rehabilita- 
tion of incarcerated men. 

Being the Director of Recreation at Borden- 
town Reformatory, I have heard varied com- 
ments and havehad many experiences relating 
to the rehabilitative value of a sports program 
ina corrective institution. The extreme diver- 
sity of these comments and experiences has 
induced me to conduct a study to examine the 
rehabilitative aspects of team sports at the 
New Jersey Reformatory in Bordentown. 

The group studied was composed of 399 young 
men who were paroled during the calendar year 
of 1959. This number did not include the in- 
mates who were released on expirations of 
their sentences or those who had been trans- 
ferred to other institutions, since there were 
no ensuing records available on these men. 
The chronological age range of the subjects 
was 16 to 30. The average age was 22.5. 

The primary purpose of the study was to in- 
vestigate the association between (1) partici- 
pation in team sports and the behavior of the 
subjects while in the institution and (2) parti- 
cipation in team sports and subsequent parole 
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Rehabilitative Aspects Of Team Sports 


success and failure. The team sports offered 
by the reformatory included football, basket- 
ball, baseball and softball. 

The initial approach to the study involved the 
review of theinstitutional records enabling the 
grouping of the subjects according to (1) their 
extent of participation in team sports, expres- 
sed as inactive, moderately active, and very 
active, (2) their institutional behavior deter- 
mined by the number of misconduct citations 
on their records, and (3) their subsequent suc- 
cess or failure on parole. This procedure dis- 
closed that 219 men were not active in the 
intramural or varsity program, 127 were 
active in the intramural program, and 53 were 
active in both the intramural and varsity pro- 
grams. Thirty-three of the inactive subjects 
had 2 or fewer disciplinary charges, 80 had 3 
charges, and 106 had 4 to 14 charges. There 
were 65 inmates in the moderately active or 
intramural classification who had no more than 
two charges, 44 with three charges, and 18 
with more than three charges. Of the very 
active or varsity participants, 39 had no more 
than two charges, 11 had three charges, and 
only 3 hadfourormore charges. One hundred 
fifty-five or 70.8 percent of.the inactive group 
succeeded on parole and 64 or 29.2 per cent 
failed. Of the moderately active subjects, 118 
or 93 percent succeeded and 9 or 7 percent 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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Through 
In 


Penology 


With few exceptions prison wardens, guards 
and correctional workers no longer look upon 
a prison as a place for punishment. These and 
other men now seek a method of remaking the 
prisoner into a man, but inorderto accomplish 
this there must be a "break through in penology". 

Technicians have changed the prison, but 
there still remains the task of changing the 
man in the prison. How can a man be brought 
back from his yesterdays to the place where 
he was before the crime? Specialists have 
broken the sound barrier and men have found 
that if they go far enough east they reach the 
west. It is possible that by some method a 
man can go far enough to the day before yes- 
terday to a point in time before his crime? 
Could this be done, the condemnation and the 
guilt for the crime would no longer chain the 
man to himself. He could face the world as 
the man he was before his crime. He would, 
thereby, regain the self he lost in the wrong 
he had done. He would be undoing the thing 
which he has long since regretted. 

When a man commits a crime, he places 
himself outside and beyond the Great Circle of 
all that is Good. In the act, society rejects 
him and in turn he rejects himself. He stands 
outside the Good. The burden which every 
criminal, in or out of prison, bears in his 
heart and mind is the realization that he has 
been "shut out" by other men. It is the isolation 
that kills. His punishment lies in the struggle 
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to regain that self lost in the commission of 
the crime. It is a struggle to break this iso- 
lation to reach that yesterday before the crime. 
It is the spector of isolation that stands beside 
every man in his cell and haunts him in his 
sleep. It forces him to ask, "how can I undo 
what I have done?" 

When a man reaches this point of self-rejec- 
tion, and the rejection of society, the prison 
walls close in upon him. It is then that men 
cry out in the night that holds no sleep. It is 
from this depth of separation that a man asks 
how can I break the time barrier to yesterday 
into the sunlight before the shadows fell. 

There is a way tobreak the penological bar- 
rier to yesterday to reach tomorrow if the man 
and society are willing. Some men may re- 
fuse or not want to make theeffortand in doing 
so they carry their burden outside the circle of 
society. They are the forgotten men who have 
not been reached. 

How can the breakthrough be accomplished? 
Three things must be done: 

1) somebody must accept the man as he is; 
2) the man is prepared to accept himselfas he 
is. In doing this the man must accept the ac- 
ceptance of the man who made the offer; 3) 
society must accept the man and in doing to 
the man must accept the society which has ac- 
cepted him. Thereis no other way to make the 
breakthrough to the day before yesterday. 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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The beginning must be made by someone 
near the prisoner in a face-to-face relationship. 
Somebody must accept him as he is without 
regard to yesterday. This does not mean the 
denial of guilt for this is another matter. The 
man who accepts the prisoner opens the door 
which has been closed by the act of the crime. 
In the crime, the offender has wronged some- 
body and someone, acting as the agent of soc- 
iety, must lift the latch or the door remains 
forever closed. The man who makes the offer 
must reach out his hand as an overt example 
of acceptance. There is no other way except 
from one human being to another. It operates 
on a man to man basis moved by honesty and 
good will. At this level there can be no sham 
or pretence. Itmust be real warm and genuine. 

When the offender has been accepted, then 
the offender is ready to accept the acceptance 
offerd him. A friend may extend a crust of 
bread to a starving man, but if the man does 
not accept the bread, he dies of starvation. 
This step is not an easy one because the offend- 
er may have lived with the rejection of self 
and society so long that it is not easy to change 
his course. In a sense, this constitutes a re- 
volution within the man to change from rejection 
to acceptance. No one but the offender can 
understand this. No one but Lazarus under- 
stood what it meant to be called back from the 
dead. This is what acceptance means to the 
offender. It is the voice of friend which brings 
him out of the tomb of a rejected self. 

The entire process of acceptance and ac- 
ceptance of self is not a sudden transition. It 
is a slow, laborious, and sometimes painful 
ordeal. After Dante descended into the lowest 
level of Hell, he found the journey back to day- 
light as painful as the descent. Here is the 
real essence of punishment, to accept the ac- 
ceptance of another. This is the crucible that 
sears a man's soul more than bars and locks. 
It is, however, the element which separates 
the shadows of the past from the sunlight of 
tomorrow. It is a vital element in breaking 
the barrier of penology. 

If or when some man has accepted the of- 


fender, and the offender in turn has accepted 
the acceptance, thenext turn moves to a wider 
arena- -the Great Society. If the man is to 
break through the barrier oftomorrow, society 
must accept the man just as that one man ac- 
cepted the offender in the first stage of the 
journey. Herein lies the great transition. Can 
the society which has been wronged and which 
rejected the offender now turn to accept the 
man? If society does, the breakthrough has 
been made, but if not, the iron chains remain. 
Society must accept the offender on the same 
level of friendship as the friend who first ac- 
cepted the man in the first instance. Thesame 
society which condemned theman must see the 
man and not his offence. This means that the 
humanity that lies deep within the heart of 
society must rise above itselftoa higher level. 
This can be done only by the full understanding 
that punishment has been done and having been 
done the past must be forgotten in the shadows 
of the crime. Here it must be very clear that 
the real punishment lies not in the physical 
confinement behind the walls but in that strug- 
gle through which the man goes in accepting 
the acceptance of other men and of society. 
The transition from rejection to acceptance is 
a painful process. It is only through this type 
of punishment that a man can regain his posi- 
tion in the Great Circle of what is Good. This 
ordeal is something that cannot be explained 
by reason alone. The process cuts deeper in- 
to life. Noman can explain how Lazarus could 
walk from the prison of his tomb into sunshine. 
No one can explain the punishment that a man 
goes through in moving from the dark cell of 
rejection to the high ground of acceptance. 
This is the way the barrier of penology can be 
broken and the day before yesterday become 
the tomorrow where there are no shadows of 
the past. If this cannot be accomplished, the 
offender sinks deeper into his rejection and 
isolation, prisons become crowded with in- 
mates, courts overflow with criminal cases 
and society pursues the rough road with its 
burden of the past--LEX TALONIS, an eye for 
an eye, a tooth fora tooth, and a life for a life. 
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The value of, and need for, prisoner educa- 
tion is not questioned seriously by those ac- 
quainted with prison problems. In fact, there 
is reason to be concerned over the possibility 
that some advocates are unrealistic and 
indiscriminate in their expectations of its po- 
tentialities as a "cure-all" for crime. ‘This 
paper considers some of the realities which 
must be taken into account in planning and im- 
plementing a prisoner education program. 

Education is a vital tool for the rehabiliation 
process whereby the inmate is moved along a 
series of stages which range from conflict with 
to acceptance of the norms of law-abiding 
society. Rehabilitation programs vary in ap- 
proach, but all have one underlying objective: 
to move the offender as far as possible along 
this route. The possibility of success depends 
on three factors: the capacity of the inmate to 
respond, the ability and enthusiasm of correc- 
tional officials in planning and implementation, 
and the quality of the facilities and other re- 
sources for rehabilitative treatment. 

The capacity of the inmate to respond in- 
volves his intellectual and physical qualities, 
his potentiality for change of habits and atti- 


REALITIES of PRISONER EDUCATION 


ELMER H. JOHNSON, Ph. D. 
Associate Professor of Psychology 
North Carolina State College 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


tudes, and the degree of his commitment to 
criminality. Personal traits favorable for 
rehabilitation include capacity for setting im- 
mediate and long-term goals which are per- 
sonally satisfactory and socially acceptable, 
capacity for planning and carrying out the steps 
for attainment of these goals, capacity for 
effective decisions within a set of choices, a 
capacity to face reality, and a capacity to 
accept oneself as whole personality. 

' The correctional official cannot assume the 
offender will attain magically new capacities 
the moment he enters prison. The absence of 
educational and vocational attainment probably 
involves previous lack of opportunity, but the 
lack of the above-cited capacities also must be 
considered. Because education's effectiveness 
is related to the capacities and readiness of the 
pupil, it has to be assumed that some inmates 
are inappropriate candidates for schooling and 
that the course contents and objectives should 
be tailored to the pupils’ qualities. 

The evaluation of the inmate's readiness for 
education must include recognition that the vast 
majority of the prisoners come from the lower 
end of the social class scale. Studies have in- 
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dicated the lack of interest in education among 
the lower classes and, secondly, the relation- 
ship between marginal financial resources and 
aborted education.* The educational process 
is based on communication between student and 
teacher and the voluntary participation of the 
student in the process. Outward compliance 
can be forced, but internalization of the values 
and attitudes essential to educational objectives 
depends on the student's voluntary choice. A 
major barrier to communication can be the 
disparity in values between the teacher who 
has been conditioned to the middle class and 
the prisoner-student whose fundamental atti- 
tudes and values stem from lower class 
experiences.** 

Teaching requires trained skills and per- 
sonal qualities which are tested severely in 
the correctional institution by the personality 
disorganization of the prisoner-student and 
the regimented environment. The teacher 
must be a model to his pupils under any cir- 
cumstance, but especially in the correctional 
environment. In addition to maturity and self- 
control, the correctional teacher must have 
enthusiasm, sense of deication, patience, a 
strong interest in human beings, and an ability 
to sustain wholesome relationships with indi- 
viduals who demonstrated little capacity to do 
so themselves. 

Correctional education requires facilities 
and equipment appropriate to its purpose. 
"Mark Hopkins at one end of the log and the 
pupil at the other end" defines the essentials 
of an effective school. Presumably, the log 
would be located in a pleasant outdoor setting 
which would not bea barrier between competent 
teacher and eager pupil. Would Mark Hopkins 
do as good a job in a prison mess hall with the 
clang of pots from the kitchen and the frequent 
distractions of passers-by? Is vocational 
training possible without the tools and equip- 
ment of the trade? 

The confusion in the use of the word "disci- 
pline" in correction reflects another funda- 
mental problem. The word is used in two 
senses. First, it reflects theneed to preserve 


order in prison, to require the inmates to 
follow rules intended to make the inmates be- 
have so that prison life appears to go smoothly 
in the way the official wants. Secondly, it 
reflects the ability of the individual to control 
himself so that he meets his personal needs in 
socially approved ways. The indiscriminate 
use of "discipline" in the first sense reflects 
a punitive ideology*** and the effort to routinize 
institutions ‘responses to inmates’ require- 
ments for housekeeping and other services in 
daily life.**** As part of the rehabilitation 
program, education is based on the concepts 
of individualized treatment, development of 
internalized self controls, and reinforcement 
of the inmate's capacities for socialization. 
The effectiveness of this approach in a prison 
environment rests on classification procedures 
which assign inmates to educational classes on 
the basis of their capacity and readiness to 
respond to the second conception of "Discipline." 

The resolution of possible conflict between 
custodians and educators depends on reciprocal 
recognition of the value of the others' pro- 
grams, diserimination in the application of 
both aspects of prison administration in terms 


of the qualities of the individual prisoner, and 


the modification of both educational and custo- 
dial objectives to create a new synthesis 
tailored to the unique qualities of prisoner 
education in an environment fundamentally 
different than that of the school in free society. 

Other major problems are the turnover of 
prisoners and the variation in the educational 
levels of prisoners, especially when short 
sentences are usual. Ideally, 15 inmates 
would begin a class in English, for example, 
at the ninth grade level at the same time and 
continue the course to completion. Offenders 
do not enter the prison according to a schedule 
which approximates the fall opening of public 
schools. The time of entry, specific educa- 
tional needs of offender, and the continuity of 
pupil availability are less predictable in pri- 
sons. Length of sentence, possibility of parole, 
assignment of institutions are determined by 
determined by criteria which are only indirectly 
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and incidentally related to educational needs 
and qualifications of the prisoner. Because of 
this situation, much of prisoner education is 
on the order of the "little red school house" 
with the teacher instructing several grades at 
once on an almost individual basis. 

A major handicap is the fundamental attitude 
that education is a frill and luxury, incidental 
to the custodial and industrial purposes of the 
prison which are assumed to have first prior- 
ity. When anything "important" requires the 
inmate, he is pulled from classes, perhaps 
without advance notice. Aprerequisite to 
effective education is the recognition of its 
status as a full-fledged partmer in prison 
activities rather than as a "stepchild" merely 
tolerated and granted opportunities to meet his 
own needs and purposes only when the interests 
of other persons are not involved. 

When the prison system includes several 
institutions, each classified for special cate- 
gories of prisoners, itis possible that a speci- 
fic type of trade course or other form of edu- 
cation may be available at only one institution. 
This restricts the educational opportunities of 
a given typeof prisoner to the institution spec- 
ializing in his particular type of prisoner in 
terms of custody, recidivism, age, and similar 
classification criteria. Usually, the prison 
system is organized around the maximum 
custody institution from which the total system 
evolved historically. When the educational 
programs are introduced, they are likely to be 
located in the maximum custody institution 
where industrial, medical, and other treatment 
programs developed earlier. 

This creates two difficulties. First, the 
assignment of offenders to the institution on 
the basis of purely educational criteria often 
runs counter to the classification basis of re- 
cidivism, age, conduct, and custody. This 
Situation causes the recognition of the educa- 
tional opportunities for rehabilitation to conflict 
with the equally vital objectives of avoiding 
excessive custodial restrictions on the inmate 
capable of self-discipline, of isolating the 
favorable candidates for rehabilitation from 


offenders committed to criminal values, and 
of promoting the effectiveness of the institution 
by restricting its functions to those which are 
mutually consistent. Secondly, education must 
compete with custody and industry for limited 
bedspace in overcrowed institutions. 

Prisoner education programs have been 
stimulated by the necessity to prevent institu- 
tional disorder because of inmate idleness when 
idustrial employment is grossly shortofinmate - 
labor supply. However, prison systems with 
fuller industrialization require vocational 
training as a means of meeting the shortageof 
semi-skilled and skilled workers. This quali- 
tative shortage stems from the selective fac- 
tors which tend to draw prisoners heavily from 
the unskilled and underemployed portions of the 
labor force of free society. The relationship 
between a skilled work force and industrial 
profits has caused prison industrial adminis- 
trators to express, and sometimes implement, 
their support of prisoner education. Certain- 
ly, this relationship is one of the most prac- 
tical hopes for developing vocational training 
on a sound basis. 

The profit motive is "natural" in a capital- 
istic economy. It is present in the prison be- 
cause of the general opinion that criminals 
should work for penance and to support them- 
selves, rather than be a burden on the taxpay- 
ers who have been victims of their depravity 
at least symbolically. The mental hospital 
patients have been viewed similarly, but this 
attitude has shifted in recent decades with the 
extension of physically ill patient role to the 
mentally deranged. Perhaps the future will 
bringa similar conception of at least some 
types of offenders; for example, the first of- 
fender and the victims of alcoholism and 
similar pathologies. 

If prisoner education can be tied to pro- 
motion of effective industrial operations which 
reduce prison appropriations, the acceptance 
of education within the prison administration 
and by the general public will bein "practical" 
terms free of the false conceptions of prisoner 
education as the creature of "wide-eyed do- 
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gooders" and "sloppy sentimentalists." 

This approach has its difficulties. It invites 
domination of the vocational and academic edu- 
cational programs by industrial administrators 
whose function and responsibilities causes 
primary interest in production andprofit. The 
educational programs must be under the control 
of qualified educators in terms of course con- 
tent, selection of students, and the teaching 
process. To define production for a profit as 
an educational activity is appropriate for on- 
the-job training after vocational training ex- 
perience because the inmate must develop work 
habits and must apply work skills in an en- 
vironment as similar as possible to employment 
after release from prison. However, such on- 
the-job training in earlier phases of appren- 
ticeship does not permit emphasis on learning 
in teacher-student relationships if the 
"teacher" is primarily an industrial foreman 
under pressure to meet production quotes. In 
its quest for motivated and disciplined workers, 
industry is likely to compete with the prison 
educator who seeks such prisoners as worthy 
candidates for classes. 

Because of the sociological and psychological 
effects of isolation from the main stream of 
community to which the rehabilitated offender 
must adjust, increased use of probation and 
parole is socially and economically desirable 
if based on sound selection of candidates. 

Prisoner populations may be categorized as 
follows. First, offenders who do not possess 
criminal qualities although they committed a 
criminal act. They do not pose any rehabili- 
tation problem because they are "Good citi- 
izens" to all intents and purposes when they 
enter prison. Secondly, those offenders whose 
social deviancy is not a major element in their 
personality. Although the correctional staff 
can improve the odds for rehabilitation, these 
offenders may work out their problems with 
little assistance from the prison staff. Third- 
ly, offenders who are poised between good 
citizenship and confirmed criminality without 
strong commitment. Although they possess 
criminal attitudes, a major effort by the cor- 
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rectional staff may return them tothe ranks of 
law-abiding persons. Fourthly, prisoners 
who are confirmed criminals. Even the most 
intensive rehabilitation program can not be 
guaranteed to reach all of this group. They 
may be in active rebellion against institutional 
authority. They may appear to be well ad- 
justed to prison life by presenting a face of 
compliance to authority without internalization 
of the norms of the rolethey pretend to assume. 
They may pretend the characteristics of a re- 
formable offender. 

The first group probably represents an im- 
portant segment of the prisoners claimed as 
successes for rehabilitation programs. How- 
ever, this is the group of offenders who will 
be diverted to probation and parole programs 
with the expansion of staffs and improvement 
of selection and treatment methodologies of 
these programs. As a smaller proportion of 
prisoner populations qualify for the first group, 
the competition for "better" prisoners will be 
more intense among maintenance, industrial, 
and rehabilitation programs. Therefore, the 
qualities of the potential "clients" of prisoner 
education will be reduced in terms of capaci- 
ties and readiness for education. The challenge 
to the educator will be increased as mainten- 
ance of class size and expansion of educational 
programs require greater selection of pupils 
from the third group. 

Increased awareness of the sociological and 
psychological roots of crime promise fuller 
opportunities for prisoner education to demon- 
strate the effectiveness its advocates have 
claimed. These fuller opportunities would in- 
clude provision of the resources essential to 
effective education: full partnership with 
custodial and industrial programs in status 
and decision-making power, adequate facilities 
and equipment, and effective classification for 
selection of appropriate candidates for classes. 

With these favorable developments, the 
capacity of education and of the prison educator 
wili be put to the test. Excessive expectations 
and failure to correlate objectives and realism 

(Continued on page 18) 
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failed. Forty-nine or 92.5 percent of the 
subjects in the very active group succeeded on 
parole and only 4 or 7.5 percent failed. It 
should be noted that 77 or 19.3 percent of the 
parolees in the total group violated the con- 
ditions of their parole and that 322 or 80.7 per 
cent had good parole records for at least a one 
year period. The preceding figures represent 
the data utilized to construct the frequency 
tables for the statistical analysis of the prob- 
lem by the chi-square technique. 

The chi-square findings indicated that within 
the limitations of the study, the following con- 
clusions seemed justified: 

1. The subjects who were moderately active 

in team sports had much better behavior re- 

cords than the inactive subjects. 

2. The men in the study group who were in 

the inactive sports classification violated 

parole more frequently than the intramural 
and varsity participants. 


3. It was indicated that both intramural and 

varsity participation were conducive to re- 
habilitation, 

behavior and parole differences between the 
moderately active and very active subjects. 

4. Whether or not participation in team 
sports is the sole causitive factor directly 
influencing the results of this ttudy is spec- 
ulative; however, it was disclosed that a 
distinct and statistically significant relation- 
ship existed between participation in team 
sports and rehabilitation as expressed in 
terms of the institutional behavior and sub- 
sequent parole success and failure of the 
subjects. 

The results of this study arevery enlighten- 
ing; however, more research should be done 
inthis area to obtain more conclusive results. 
If we are to plan on a sound basis and not on 
guesswork, continuous research must be con- 
ducted to determine the most appropriate tools 
of rehabilitation. 


These Prison Debaters Will Challenge Anyone! 


By THOMAS VIGROLIO* 


EVEN out of 10 men who enter prison these 
days have not gone beyond the eighth grade 

in school. 
This is the considered opinion of our Nation’s 
penologists, criminologists, and prison educators 
who have the herculean task of correcting and 


* Thomas Vigrolio, 38, is a life-term prisoner at the Mass- 
achusetts Correctional Institution at Norfolk. He is now 
in his seventh year of confinement. For the past 6 Fae 
Mr. Vigrolio has been a conscientious student and has 
successfully completed college-level courses in journalism, 
short-story writing, editorial writing, and special-article 
writing. He has been editor of The Mentor, inmate publi- 
cation at South Walpole, Massachusetts, and The Colony, 
inmate paper at Norfolk. Many of his articles have been 
reprinted in the Penal Press and picked up by wire services. 

Himself a serious debater, Mr. Vigrolio finds time to 
tape-record college-level textbooks for blind college stu- 
dents. He has given nearly a thousand hours to the read- 
ing-for-the-blind program established 2 years ago by the 
National Braille Press of Boston. During the past 4 years 
he has worked in the educational department of the 
Norfolk institution and has served as personal clerk to 
the principal of the school.—The Editors 
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rehabilitating convicted men into better citizens 
in their penal institutions. What is more, they are 
meeting this unenviable task with a measure of 
success. 

With this thought in mind, how would you, as 
an educated citizen, rate a prison debating club 
that has vanquished such impressive teams as the 
Combined British Universities, Harvard, McGill, 
West Point, Cornell, and Boston’s Suffolk Law 
University, to name a few?! 

Pretty good, huh? That’s what the prisoners in 
the Massachusetts Correctional Institution at 
Norfolk think of their debating team. 


records against some and universities they have chal- 
lenged: Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 8 wins, 2 3 
Harvard University, 9 wins, 5 losses; Boston University, 18 
1 loss; McGill University, 6 wins, no losses; Princeton University, 2 
wins, no losses; Cambridge University of England, 2 wins, no losses; 
Combined British Universities, 5 wins, no losses; Columbia University, 
8 wins, 1 loss; Williams College, 6 wins, 1 loss; Oxford University of 
England, 1 win, no losses. 


for there were no significant 
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can observe the older debaters, and apply their 
acquired knowledge when their time comes to take 
on college students on a national topic that will be 
held in the assembly building which will contain 
an audience of several hundred people from the 
metropolitan Boston area. a 


Rules Concerning Debate Elections 


Election of officers always takes place during 
the latter part of August in the institution’s 
modern school building. No inmate who has been 
a member of the debating club for less than a year 
is eligible to vote, and no member who has not 
served in a subordinate official position can qualify 
for the esteemed position of president. With this 
thought in mind, the inmates give vocal votes— 
and their reasons for them—for the offices of 
president, vice president, correspondence secre- 
tary, forensics instructor, and debate manager for 
the next 8-month period, which constitutes a full 
academic year for themselves and for their college 
opponents. 

Following the election of officers, the correspon- 
dence secretary communicates with Professor 
George Connelly of Williams College, Massa- 
chusetts, who, as an active member of the National 
Debate Council, forwards the five national topics 
that will be debated by college students throughout 
the country. These topics are always controversial 
in scope and in content since they invariably deal 
with problems that pertain to our Nation’s stand- 
ing with other nations, the farm problem, the 
proposed admission of Red China into the United 
Nations, and the problem of segregation. Although 
these topics comprise part of the nucleus of the 
issues that will be discussed twice each month at 
Norfolk, they do not cover the 8-month season 
that the debaters reserve for themselves and for 
their many hundreds of invited guests. Conse- 
quently, the prisoners band together to draw up 
additional resolutions which have never been 
debated before, but which are interesting enough 
to pique the attention of college students so that 
they always want to visit the institution and 
debate them. These topics range from: “That 
Banks Are Too Easy To Rob,” “That Rock’n Roll 
Is a Moral Menace to Our Society,” “That Fathers 
Should Regain Control of the Household,” and 
“That Women Are Slaves to Fashion.” The latter 
topic was debated with two lovely young neophyte 
actresses from Boston’s exclusive Emerson College 
last year, and it proved to be a real crowd pleaser. 
The girls pulled a surprise stunt following the 
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realization that they were no match for the erudite 
prison debaters. They summoned six sister-stu- 
dents from the wings of the stage and then, in full 
view of an open-mouthed audience, proceeded to 
put on a fashion show that undoubtedly proved to 
be a “first” for a prison of this type. The audience 
enjoyed the show tremendously. However, the 
girls fell short on their use of rhetoric and logic 
and lost their fifth debate in as many years against 
two men who were too worldly, too wise, and too 
suspectful to the ingenious whims of the two 
theatrically-minded actress-debaters. 


How Judges Are Selected 


The selection of judges for these debates is 
usually delegated to Mrs. Evelyn Bender, charm- 
ing wife of Dr. Coleman C. Bender, speech coach 
at Emerson College, and also debate coach for the 
Norfolk Debating Society. Dr. and Mrs. Bender 
annually volunteer their services without thought 
of remuneration, despite their weekly travels to 
and from Boston, plus all the research material 
that they purchase for the prison team. These two 
lovely people are ably assisted by Dr. Haig der 
Marderosian, also a speech coach at Emerson 
College. Like the Benders, Dr. der Marderosian 
serves the debaters without pay. 

Judges for these debates are men and women 
well known in the business, academic, legal, and 
religious fields. They include deans of colleges, 
supreme court justices, editors of newspapers, and 
attorneys general from the Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island areas. 

Preparations for a forthcoming debate are 
always filled with a spirit of enthusiasm and 
rivalry that one seldom expects to find in a prison 
like Norfolk. With the long, hot summer finally 
over, the prison takes on an air of nervous activity 
that is comparable to that of a small New England 
college campus. The beautiful quadrangle is 
surrounded with ivy, juniper trees, hemlocks, 
spruce trees, evergreen bushes, and smartly- 
trimmed hedges. The school building is situated 
at the southern end of the quadrangle. Its colonial 
structure lends a quiet dignity to the unusual 
topography that belies the fact that this is indeed 
a prison, but minus the usual prison rules and 
police procedures that one imagines are always 
enforced in a place that is surrounded by stone, 
steel, and a very high wall. 

It is here in the school building that the Norfolk 
Debating Society taps the rich vein of knowledge 
that can be found in the 15,000-volume, open- 
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Over the past 25 years the prisoners won 98 
debates in 126 contests with some of the Nation’s 
leading colleges. Their opponents won 19 of these 
debates. Seven “no decisions” were made owing 
to the ties and closeness of the debaters’ skill in 
preventing the judges from awarding wins to 
either side. 

Some of the national topics that the prisoners 
have debated include such controversal issues as: 
“That the U. S. Government Should Own All Pub- 
lic Utilities” ; ““That the National Labor Relations 
Board Should Be Empowered to Enforce Arbitra- 
tion to all Industrial Pursuits’; “That Labor 
Should Be Given a Direct Share in the Manage- 
ment of Industry”; “That Capital Punishment 
Should Be Abolished”; and “That the Judiciary 
Should Be Elected by Popular Vote.” 


How the Prison Debates Started 


The prisoners started their debating society in 
1931 when Howard B. Gill, newly-elected superin- 
tendent, opened this new medium-security institu- 
tion as the first rehabilitative center in the State 
of Massachusetts. 

With the help of Mrs. Cerise C. Jack and Arthur 
J. Farnsworth, two civic-minded citizens who 
wanted to encourage the prisoners in their 
educational pursuits, the newly-organized prison 
debating team started a string of victories that 
inspired many people to offer their help so that 
these men could earn their rightful places in 
society after committing such serious crimes as 
murder, robbery, rape, forgery, and various 
assault charges. 

Between 1931 and 1938 the prisoners won 36, 
lost 12, and tied two debates. Furthermore, they 
achieved nationwide attention at this time by 
defeating teams from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Clark University, Princeton Uni- 


‘versity, as well as teams from a number of civic 


clubs, forensic societies, and colleges. 

With these victories in their favor, the prisoners 
began to organize their club in such a disciplined, 
systematic way that many debate coaches through- 
out the country wrote them for advice on how 
they could maintain a sustained interest for their 
own debaters. 


Community Contacts for Prisoners Under Fire 


In response to these queries, the prisoners began 
a chain of correspondence that has increased over 
the years. The results were both favorable and 
unfavorable. 


: 


In 1934, the first superintendent was brought 
under fire because of his advanced ideas for 
establishing a normal community within a wall 
where men convicted of an offense against society 
could find help and understanding in meeting their 
problems and a program which offered them the 
opportunity to build normal lives. Included in this 
program were debating teams. Fifteen years later, 
when such prison activities were getting favorable 
publicity, the institution was again brought into 
public focus. Some dissenters went so far as to 
start a movement to curb all outside contact for 
the prisoners. 


“How would you, as an educated citizen, rate a prison 
debating club that has vanquished such impressive 
teams as the Combined British Universities, Harvard, 
McGill, West Point, Cornell, and Boston’s Suffolk Law 
University, to name a few? 

“Pretty good, huh? That’s what the prisoners in the 
Massachusetts Correctional Institution at Norfolk think 
of their debating team. 

“Over the past 25 years the prisoners won 98 debates 
in 126 contests with some of the Nation’s leading col- 
leges. Their opponents won 19 of these debates. Seven 
‘no decisions’ were made owing to the ties and closeness 
of the debaters’ skill in preventing the judges from 
awarding wins to either side.” 


Fortunately for the prisoners, the Boston 
newspapers were all for them. The chief editorial 
writer of one paper wrote a stinging rebuttal 
against those dissenters who were against the 
idea of allowing prisoners to debate against 
college teams, or to mix with the invited guests at 
their biweekly debates. He wrote: 

Some fifteen years ago all the anti-intellectuals and 
flannel-mouthed bully boys were in full cry against the 
Massachusetts State Prison Colony at Norfolk. Some 
charges against the head of the prison had given the 
progress haters a chance to move in. All efforts to 
educate the inmates and to restore them to a constructive 
place in society were written off as “coddling of hard- 
ened criminals.” 

Fortunately the demagogues and anti-deluvians were 
the ones written off. The happy result is that the pro- 
gressive ideas at Norfolk have a way of triumphing 
over the brothers of the ox. The rehabilitative idea 
behind Norfolk is stronger than ever, bolstered in part 
by the shameful arguments of its detractors. 

With the continued support of the press and the 
growing understanding of the public on their side, 
the prisoners drew up new charters for their 
club—making enrollment standards academically 
high, and containing escalator clauses that would 
find no novice taking on a debate without first 
having had a year of training in squad debates. 
This hard and fast rule has continued to serve as 
a guide against pitting novices against seasoned 
college debaters. As a result, novice debaters spend 
their first year sitting on the side lines where they 
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shelf library that has a special section for refer- 
ence works in practically every area imaginable. 
Two sets of encyclopedias—the Britannica and the 
Americana—are available for the researchers, 
plus books on statistical abstracts, rapid fact 
finders, Who’s Who, pertinent information on all 
the colleges and universities in the country, 
manuals on speech, rhetoric, debate, argumenta- 
tion, delivery, rebuttal, and logic. Also lining these 
shelves are current best sellers, together with 40 
different weekly and monthly magazines that 
oftentimes contain useful information on the 
topics that the prisoners will debate. 

In gathering material for their debates the 
prisoners are permitted to write unlimited letters 
at their own expense to the various research 
libraries in the country. If they do not receive 
enough material from these sources, they unfail- 
ingly come up with what they want by contacting 
one of their favorite state senators or congressmen 
in Washington. More often than not, these 
gentlemen keep the Norfolk debaters on their 
mailing list to receive any material that may prove 
helpful whenever they debate a national collegiate 
topic. 


Debaters Have Below-Average Schooling 


If the Norfolk Debating Society comprised a 
group of men who had a better-than-average 
scholastic background to their credit, chances are 
they would not make good Sunday newspaper copy 
following each debate. Their below-average high 
school record prior to entering prison is always 
a topic of animated conversation whenever people 
tour the institution, for these people find it difficult 
to believe that these prisoners can continue to 
chalk up one victory after another without a 
magical formula of some sort for an “instant” 
education. 

One petite old lady—with a proper Boston 
accent—voiced a similar remark to Gerald F. 
O’Loughlin, principal of the institution’s school. 
“I’m at a loss to understand how your debaters 
can be such consistent winners!” she said in a tone 
that must have indicated she had a son in college 
and whose debating team probably wasn’t doing 
too well. 

The answer that she received, however, seemed 
to satisfy her natural curiosity. Mr. O’Loughlin 
went on to describe how many prisoners devote 
8 to 10 hours a day in study, thereby earning 4 
years of schooling for every 2 years served. He 
further pointed out that his school offers addi- 
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tional courses for these ambitious men, such as 


college-level English, literature, philosophy, psy- 
chology, languages, higher mathematics, and over 
200 University Extension home study courses that 
may be studied in the privacy of the prisoners’ 
rooms. Then, too, the institution has five state- 
certified teachers who offer their assistance in 
teaching, correcting, and grading the prisoners’ 
lessons. The petite old lady appeared satisfied with 
Mr. O’Loughlin’s running commentary on Nor- 
folk’s unique school system, especially since there 
was no imagined magical formula or esoteric 
abracadabra involved in making scholars out of 
prisoners who want to better themselves, academi- 
cally. This is especially true of the debaters. They 
study hard because they have a reputation at 
stake—one that has kept them high on the 
Nation’s debating list throughout the past 25 
years. 


Released Debaters Rarely Return to Prison 


In attempting to recall the names of ex-prison- 
ers who participated in the debates, Mr. O’Lough- 
lin could not cite more than four to determine a 
ratio between the debaters who made good 
following their release and those who returned as 
parole violators. His failure to cite additional 
names indicates that a well-rounded education can 
play an important part in the correction, develop- 
ment, and restoration of men to society so that 
they can enter business areas that were previously 
closed to them. For example, some ex-prison 
debaters who are making good in the business 
world are men like Dick, who is presently occupy- 
ing an executive position with a large chemical 
firm. Another is Paul, who is employed as a 
steward in a silver firm outside Massachusetts. 
Another is Frank, who was released to hold down 
a building cost estimator’s position in nearby 
Rhode Island. 

The encouraging fact that very few debaters 
return to prison as recidivists proves that their 
disciplined, scholastic training helps them to 
overshadow their fall into crime to the extent that 
they eventually become useful, productive, and 
self-respecting citizens when they return to the 
communities of their choice. It must be mentioned, 
however, that not all the prison debaters subscribe 
to the rules of training that they themselves en- 
force in their club. Evidence of this is known by 
the number of drop-outs that occur within 6 weeks 
after the debating season gets underway. It has 
been estimated that 50 percent of the men drop out 
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because they cannot take the pressures of work, 
study, research, criticism, and the feverish re- 
hearsals that they subject themselves to in the 
school building each week under the direction of 
their club officers and Drs. Bender and der 
Marderosian. 

For example, the two prisoners who are sched- 
uled to handle the next debate will face 29 
experienced men who received their baptism under 
fire in the same manner that these two debaters 
will now receive. 

“You’re dropping your ’ings!” one man will cry 
from the farthest end of the classroom. 

“Sound your s’s!” another will shout. 

“No! No! No!” another will moan as he dashes 
to the speaker’s lecturn and tears the prepared 
script from the debater’s trembling hands. 
“You’re not supposed to read your construction 
speech! Speak it out! Believe every word of it 
and then speak it out!” 


“If the Norfolk Debating Society comprised a up 
of men who had a better-than-average scholastic back- 
ground to their credit, chances are they would not make 

ood Sunday newspaper copy following each debate. 

heir below-average high school record prior to entering 
prison is always a topic of animated conversation when- 
ever ple tour the institution, for these people find 
it difficult to believe that these prisoners can continue 
to chalk up one victory after another without a magical 
formula of some sort for an ‘instant’ education.” 


And so it goes, week after week, until the two 
novice debaters have been disciplined to talk, eat, 
and sleep with their resolutions. Also, if they 
didn’t believe in the resolution prior to the first 
practice session, they will definitely emerge as 
brain-washed converts on the night of the debate. 


Annual Debate With British Champions 


One of the highlights in the Norfolk Debating 
Society’s schedule is the annual debate against 


Britain’s two champion debaters, who make the 
overseas trip to challenge the prisoners. 

During the past 5 years the prisoners have won 
every debate against the British team. ; 

Recently, after losing to Norfolk by a score of 
8 to 0, Britain’s Dick Taverne, of Balliol College, 
Oxford, England, wrote the prison’s debate 
president: “We could not have been more tactful 
than lose against you. Since we did lose, we got an 
enormous amount of good-natured ribbing in our 
tour out of it. Everyone I met in England who 
read about our tour in the papers always started 
by saying: ‘Were you on that tour that only lost 
against the prison?’ ” 

“TI guess you saw the account of it in Time 
magazine,” Taverne concluded in his letter. “If 
any of you ever finds himself in England, do get 
in touch with me. My greetings to all we met and 
who made our visit such a memorable one for us.” 


Secret of Prison Debaters’ Success 


“What makes the Norfotk debaters so good?” 
asked one bespectacled young man who had the 
privilege of seeing these men in action. 

“T’ll tell you why,” replied the debate president 
as he drew back his shoulders to show an obvious 
pride in the club. “It’s really all a matter of 
opportunity and logic. Prior to our confinement 
many of us never learned to think in terms of 
logic; but here, in Norfolk, logical thinking has 
become our eleventh commandment. We not only 
win debates by using logic, we are also better men 
for using it in our daily living. I’m sure this is 
why we can afford to challenge the better colleges 
and universities to debate against us. All because 
of logic.” 

The bespectacled young inquirer smiled, said 
nothing, but gave a convincing nod that indicated 
his agreement. 


The penal institution should make use of all that is known about the 
education of adults and should deviate from methods found effective in 
that field only when the prisoner-attitude or the prison locale makes it 
necessary. We need to stress the normality rather than the abnormality 
of our prisoner-students, to apply standard educational practice to the 
problem rather than to try to develop a special educational technique 


designed for the criminal. 


— AUSTIN H. MAcCorRMICK in The Education of Adult Prisoners 
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last fall, while Federal Prison Director, 
James V. Bennett, was overseas attending the 
United Nations Crime Conference, he left a 
task force quietly working in the Bureau office. 
The secret discovered by this task force is 
now out of the bag--the "federals" are run- 
ning out of wheels!! 

The findings were of concern to the Director 
tothe point that he ordered a training program 
initiated for the development of management. 
Now its hardly likely there will be a letdown 
in the operation of the far-flung penal system, 
but the survey did reveal that prison wardens , 
and their staff are just like other folks - - - 
they grow old!! Projected five years into the 
future, it is predicted that 50% of the higher 
level executives will leave the service under 
the retirement provision. About 30% of minor 
execitives will also retire during that period, 
and faced with the prospect of staffing one or 
two new institutions or camps, the need arises 
for selecting 10 or 15 persons a year to fill 
jobs on the Associate Warden level or higher, 
and nearly five a year at lower management 
levels. Since Bureau policy has long been 
"promotion from the ranks" the proper devel- 
opment of personnel to fill these positions re- 
presents a training challenge. 


ROBERT J. KAISER 
Associate Warden (T) 
U. S. Penitentiary 
Leavenworth, Kansas 


Mr. Kaiser is a native of Ohio, a social worker by profession, having graduated from the Ohio 
State School of Social Administration. He has had experience in family welfare work, and for 
the past twenty years has been employed by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, being assigned to 
the Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio; the Federal Correctional Instituti » 
_ Florida; and the National Training School for Boys at Washington D. C., before coming to the 
Leavenworth prison in 1957. He is in charge of the treatment program here at the present time. 


at Tallah 


Where to start posed a problem. Director 
Bennett solved this by ordering a program aimed 
atthe Associate Warden group. This level was 
chosen for three general reasons: (1) The 
associate becomes of management age. He 
finds himself in the position of assuming re- 
sponsibility for programs in which he is not a 
technical specialist, (2) this represents the 
level from which the Wardens are drawn; and 
(3) the associate exerts substantial influences 
on all training and development programs within 
his own institution. 

Spearneaded by a couple of fellows in adjoin- 
ing offices, Budget Officer Jule Sugarman and 
Employee Development Officer Harold Pryse, 
an ambitious and comprehensive agenda was 
worked out and the participants chosen. The 
plan calls for all associates and a few selected 
top staff people to go through the management 
program. One-third of them were called to 
Washington April 2nd for four weeks of activity. 
Others are scheduled for sessions in October 
and February. Equal representation was noted 
from the custodial ranks, the treatment side, 
from fiscal, and from those institutions afford- 
ing only the oneall-round associate. A couple 
of hustling Industry men were brought in from 
the field, and two Bureau supervisors were 


MANAGERS the MAKING 
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selected for the course, bringing the total to Center. Inspection trips were made to lewis- 
sixteen. burg and Springfield institutions. 

Housed together at the Presidential Gardens While central office and parole board per- 
Hotel in old Alexandria, the trainees achieved _sonnl carried most of the instructional chores 
considerable solidarity of purpose, benefited they were aided by presentations by "non- 
by group discussion technique while living to- prison" people. For instance, Dr. Paul Tappan 
gether and doing their "homework" problems. was brought in fora lecture, Louie Sharp from 
f The sessions held in a Bureau of Prisons the Probation Service, Cy Brickfield of the 
' conference room were supplemented byevening House Judiciary Committee. Sam Broadbent 
speakers, a few Saturday events and side trips and three assistants from the Bureau of the 
tonew correctional facilities at St. Elizabeth's Budget along with Kermit L. Gerhardt, assoc- 
Hospital and the District of Columbia Youth iate director of G. A. D. explained the working 


Seated (left to right): H. G. Moeller, assistant director; Myr! E. Alexander, assistant direc- well, Alcatraz; Joe Baker, x, Terre Haute; Delbert M. Hacker, Lewisburg; Edwin I. Friedman, 
tor; James V. Bennett, di Fred Wil jate commissioner, FPI; Al A. Evans, National Training School; Harry Farmer, Texarkana; Jim Platt, Atlanta; Robert J. Kaiser, 
assistant director and Jule Sugarman, budget officer. Standing (left to right): Kenneth Duncan, Leavenworth; John A. Mayden, Springfield; Robert I. Moseley, La Tuna and H. H. Pryse, 
Atlanta; G. H. Lieser, bureau food administrator; Delbert R. Evans, Chillicothe; Joe Bogan, program coordinator, bureau. 

El Reno; Ray May, McNeil; Loring M. Connett, Lompoc; Ray Gerard, Bureau; Olin G. Black- 
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relationship between prisons and their respec- 
tive agencies. 

Among others were Dr. H. M. Cunningham, 
Dr. Robert Kramer, District Court Judge 
Alexander Holtzhoff and Dr. Winslow Hatch 
from H. E. and W. Mr. John Sangster and 
Mr. Marsel Keene and Mr. Bob Haley, per- 
sonnel experts, highlighted several days spent 
on personnel management problems. 

Rev. Paul Orso of the Lutheran Inner Mission 
related resources in religion. Mr. Eugene 
Barker of the Justice Department pointed up 
legal pitfalls, while Dr. Jacob M. Van Bemmelen 
appeared as a guest speaker on Netherlands 
courts and prisons. George. Hoard, U. S. 
Probation officer and his assistant, John Bindl, 
outlined a new counseling and job placement 
service. OneSaturday morning was devoted to 
a seminar entitled ''The Power to Change Be- 
havior" participated in by Dr. Bertram Brown, 
Dr. David Landy, Dr. Bernard Kramer, Dr. 
Herbert Leiderman, and Dr. Schein. 

Dr. Lawrence Schlessinger, Social Psy- 
chologist, talked to the group on "Supervising 
Supervisors" and Mr. Leslie This from the Red 
Cross gave an interesting talkon self-develop- 
ment. 

Instruction in protocol and even the social 
graces were not ignored, as wives of top Bureau 
staff members opened their homes for recep- 
tions for the Management trainees. A church 
function was arranged as an opportunity for 
hearing an address by John Macy, chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission. The exclusive 
and expensive Cosmos Club was patronized as 
a means of hearing a top presidential aide and 
high-ranking civil service speaker. 
REALITIES OF PRISONER EDUCATION 
(Continued from Page 10) 

will bring disillusionment. Education must be 
adapted to the prison environment and the pro- 
blems raised by the sociology of confinement. 
This will require intelligent modification of 
educational techniques to circumstances which 
differ from those of the school in free society. 


Teaching requires specialized training and 
professional skills. When the prison educator 
finds himself fully accepted within the struc- 
tural and functional organization of the prison 
onterms consistent with his objectives, he will 
find these requirements put to the test as they 
have never been. Probably, this is the most 
important reality he must face. 


by Michael Kelly 


In the annals of prison living, 
many are called but few are 
chosen. But every now and then 
the light under the _ bushel 
gleams through and we witness 
the growth of an individual. In 
this instance, Chester ‘Bang 
Bang”’ Schlegal, is the man. 

Four years ago, Schlegal got 
the ‘“‘book’”’ thrown at him. He 
couldn’t read then, but he did 
understand that he had a life 
sentence. Just a young man of 


.1|21, he groped his way through 


the maze of iron doors and 
came to rest in a tiny barred 
cell. 

There wasn’t much there to 
inspire a feliow to forget the 
crushing weight of a barren fu- 
ture. The walls were grim, the 
bars made of cold steel, and the 
sun light that never filtered 
through was somebody else’s to 
enjoy. Without schooling Ches- 
ter couldn’t even write a letter 
home! 

There are some who have and 
many who don’t. Schlegal had 
it. Despite his lack of formal 
education, he knew that he had 
to defeat the pressures of that 
life sentence, or live in a void 
like a zombie. 

Chester enrolled in the pri- 
mary class, “toting” his books 
back and forth, sweating as he 
laboriously traced ABC’s on 
scraps of paper with a blunt 
pencil, evenings in his barren 
cell. 

Sure he did it—he learned to 
read, write, and even complete 
some advance courses at Indi- 
ana University, as the weeks, 
months, and years rolled by. 
He did it in a relatively short 
time, too, driven by his own 
ambition to master his lack of 
education. 

At first, shy of others, mighty 
“green” in a great many as- 
pects, he developed self-confi- 
dence, learned to talk with oth 


}ers and offer suggestions or 


Couldn’t Read Or Write; 
Now In High School 


ideas of his own. Then it came 
out that Chester was a handy 
man with tools—carpenter tools. 
He had the knack of “fixing,” 
the ability to make something 
discarded into a useful item. So, 
Chester got a job—repair man, 
wood trouble-shooter at the Edu 
cation Unit where he started 
his primary education. 

He built a shop, he finagled 
tools, he built motors, saws, 
planes and all the accessories 
that make up a work-shop. 

Patient, inventive, a perfec 
tionist in his operations, Chester 
“Bang Bang’ truly earned his 
name. His hammer banged, and 
banged some more, until he had 
partitions, chairs, cupboards, 
shelves, desks and what not all 
in a state of fine repair. He 
made furniture, fashioned clever 
and useful gadgets that improv- 
ed facilities and the physical 
plant of the department. Any- 
hting in wood, Chester can do 
it. 

But that isn’t all. Not long 
ago, Chester made projectionist 
at the local movie theater. He 
was offered a job as telephone 
maintenance man, but being 
loyal to the Education Depart- 
ment he turned the job down. 

Pretty good for a green coun 
try boy from Dunkirk, Ind., who 
arrived at the prison unlettered, 
shy, and “‘toting’”’ a life burden 
on his back. 

Whatever he is here for, and 
who cares—you must admit 
that sometimes a fellow shows 
up pretty good, given half a 
chance, that is. 

One of these days somebody 
behind the Big Desk will notice 
Ch s pli he and 
figure, what’s the use of keeping 
him here in jail? 

Sure; let him out. While his 
light of self-improvement still 
shines. Who knows — maybe 
Chester has a great deal to of 


fer a free’ society. 
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From Behind Bars They Learn Public Relations. 


GROUP of prisoners at the Leaven- 


worth federal penitentiary meets 
each Saturday morning for a leisurely 2 
hour-and-45-minute classroom session in 
public relations. 

The session includes an occasional talk 
by an “outside” visitor, plenty of time 
for student “forums” and an examination 
of library reference material, mimeo- 
graphed text sheets, and sometimes a look 
at a sound film dealing with the subject. 
On the face of it, the program appears 
at least reasonably comprehensive. 

Ira McCarty, a political writer for The 
Star, was the speaker last Saturday morn- 
ing, and I tagged along as a means of 
adding a little something to my general 
education. There are possibly 35 in the 
class, all of them eager beavers and full 
of questions. 


Charles Finley, new owner of the Kan- 
sas City Athletics, might be surprised to 
learn that every move he has made, as 
reported in the newspapers, has been 
given close study by apparentiy the ma- 
jority of the class members (and prob- 
ably, for that matter, by a great many 
others inside the wails). They may not 
be seeing any big league baseball this 
summer, but they read ond they listen to 
the radio. 

The men wanted to know about Fin- 
ley’s promotional and public relations 
program. They had caught the fact that 
Finley has been going all-out to win 
friends in Kansas City and throughout the 
area, they approved of his naming four 
Kansas Citians to his board of directors, 
and they went into some detail on such 
promotional efforts .as sending out thou- 
sands of personal letters, and the little 
gag of burning “the last bus to Yankee 
stadium.” 

They switched from Finley to Frank 

ine, and back again. The intriguing 
thing about it, to me, was the fact that 
no one popped up with an aimless and 
futile question such as, “what do you 
think of the A’s prospects this year?” 
but stayed close to the subject of how 
Kansas City might benefit from the new 
ownership and management. 

Well, of course, a political writer is 
Scarcely the best choice’ in the world in 
the fielding of questions concerning a 
baseball club front office, but the students 
also got into questions of political candi- 
dates—up to the presidential level—and 
asked which candidates had amiable rela- 
tions with the newspapermen who cov- 


ered their campaigns, and which had 
their troubles. 

One man made a point (and maybe he 
was digressing from the topics at hand) 
that he had read that mental hospitals 
had difficulty in obtaining adequate per- 
sonnel to work with the patients. 

“We've got experienced guys in here 
who would make excellent help in men- 
tal hospitals after they get out,” he de- 
clared. “If somebody would hire them, 
that is.” 

Before and after the class session we 
browsed about the prison with Gilbert 
Cuthbertson, supervisor of education, and 
Jesse A. Coate, vocational supervisor. 

I stopped to talk with several of the 
men who put out the prison magazine 
“New Era.” This is a slick paper job 
which uses much color and which always 
has appeared to me to be competently 
written and edited. 

There are really fine murals on the 
walls of the dining hall, which were put 
up a few months ago when the hall was 
remodeled, dressed up and changed over 
from the old rows of “picnic” style tables 
(which required all the men to face inthe 
same direction while eating their meals) 
to attractive, 4-men tables. 

Now the same artists are turning out 
handsome oil paintings which are being 
placed in one of the Jong corridors. 


A dormitory, built entirely by the pris- 
oners themselves, stands outside the walls 
on the honor farm. It was recently com- 
pleted. With no farm work scheduled on 
Saturday afternoons, the men were getting 
in some rest-and-relaxation time, many of 
them listening to a symphony concert 
coming through on a television screen. 

The dormitory is back a short distance 
from highway 73, and Mr. Coate said it 
sometimes has been mistaken by travelers 
for a motel. 

He asserts there has been a time or two 
when a car has actually driven up to the 
place and the driver has got out and in- 
quired if there were any rooms available. 

I encountered in the dormitory a big 
friendly man I have met on previous occa- 
sions. He’s a guy who always has a smile. 

“I'm getting out in June,” he said. 
“Fifteen years, it’s been . . . and it’s been 
a long time. Things on the outside have 
quite a bit in 15 years, haven't 

ey? ” 


“Yes, they have, I admitted. “But 


you’ve got a lot of friends on the out 
side. You won't have any trouble.” 


Penal Press Clippings 


“I have decided that I will never sen- 
tence a man on a serious crime until I 
know his background-historical, physical, 
psychological and sociological. In dispos- 
ing of cases I intend to sentence the of- 
fender and not the offense, the person not 
the crime. 


i shall always be concerned with the re- 
habilitation of the man who has gotten into 
trouble. 

The primary purpose of the administra- 
tion of criminal law should be to prevent 
crime rather than to punish.” 

Judge M. A. Musmanno, 


Allegheny County, Washington 


(PP)— Jobs with the U.S. Civil Service 
are available to ex-convicts, provided that 
their prison records are satisfactory, accord- 
ing to the Civil Service Commission. 

Applications from ex-Convicts will not 
be aceptable for three kinds of employ- 
ment, however. These are: Positions in the 
Isthmus of Panama; in field service of the 
Post Office Dept. positions involving law 
enforcement, investigations, court appear- 
ances, and similar duties. 


A lengthy felony record is usually dis- 
qualifying, but such cases are considered 
on their merits rather than their records. 


Red Cross Classes Start 


On April 27, 1961, the first course of 
the American Red Cross Class, Home Nur- 
sing, began under the supervision of Mrs. 
Wilma Nichols, a graduate of Highland 
Park Hospital. This course is offered to 
those inmates who have enough time to 
complete the seven- week, fourteen hour 
requirement sufficient to graduate. The 
class meets every Thursday, from 1:15 to 
3:15 in the afternoon. The class instruction 
and all the preparations are voluntarily 
done by the Red Cross. 


The judge asked the fellow standing in 
front of him why he had broken into the 
same dress shop four times in one night. 

“My wife kept making me go back to 
exchange a dress that I got the first time.” 
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FROM TRIGONOMETRY TO ABC’s. 


Students in Prison Must Study Harder 


By Doyle Trent. 
EFFERSON CITY, May 11. 
(AP)—You can earn credits 

toward a college degree al- 
most any place these days— 
even in prison. 

But most convicts taking ad- 
vantage of Missouri's inmate 
education program still are 
struggling through the first 
seven grades. Some are learn- 
ing to read and write. 

In fact, prison schools are 
probably the only places in the 
country where students are 
studying trigonometry in one 
room, and in the next room 
other students are learning 
the simple ABCs. 

Up to one year of college 
credit can be earned by study- 
ing correspondence courses 


from the University of Mis- 


souri, but a high school diplo- 
ma can be earned in prison 
classes taught by certified 
teachers. 

And, according to Carl F. 
Haynie, director of inmate ed- 
ucation, prison teachers are 
among the best in the state. 
They have to be. 

Challenge to a Teacher. 

“If a teacher doesn’t have a 
great deal of enthusiasm and 
dedication to his profession, 
the convicts will sense it, and 
he’s in trouble,” Haynie said. 

“It takes a special quality 
to teach in prison. Our teach- 
ers, above all, need a good 
sense of humor. They have to 
laugh where most _ people 
would swear. 

“If they don’t and if they 


get the least bit discouraged, 
they might as well quit. The 
convicts won't pay any atten- 
tion to them.” 

Convict education in Mis- 
souri has come a long way in 
the last few years. And if 
Haynie has his way, it will go 
a lot further. 

Four years ago the Legisla- 
ture appropriated $8,500 for 
convict education. Two years 
ago the figure was $229,000. 
Haynie contends it’s a good 
investment. 

“We don't go into this thing 
for humanitarian or charitable 
purposes,” he said. “It’s just 
good economic sense.” 

He said it costs more than 
$1,600 to keep a man in the 
prison one year. 

A Saving for State, 

“If we can teach a man a 
trade and increase his earn- 
ing capacity when he gets out, 
then his chances of staying out 
are better and we have mad 
money for the state.” 

When convict enters 
academic studies in prison he 
is placed according to his edu- 
cational level, not according 
to his grade in an outside 
school. That is important. 

“On the outside,” an instruc- 
tor said, “a fellow will drop 
out of school rather than face 
the humiliation of being the 
slowest pupil in class. 

“Here, he is in a class with 
others of the same ability. And 


men who are at the top in 
their professions. Some have 
doctor of philosophy degrees 
and some are instructing their 
fellow convicts. 
Must Learn to Think. 

Emphasis in prison class- 
rooms is placed on _ social 
studies. Convicts have to learn 
to think correctly. Then, after 
they are handling responsi- 
bility, even in a small way, 
they start studying the proces- 


workings of law and order. 
Haynie said he likes to play 
a game with the convicts. 
“I try to be more polite 
with them than they know 


say hello to each man I see 
before he can speak. 

“Then, if I can get a con- 
vict to do one little thing for 
me, like moving a classroom 
chair, I know I’m making 
progress.” 

In social studies a convict 
instructor is at a disadvant- 
age. No matter what he lec- 
tures on, according to Haynie, 
a pupil will pipe up: 

“Whatta you know about 
it? You’re wearing a number 
just like the rest of us.” 

Prison schools offer train- 
ing in the building trades and 
in shop work as well as aca- 
demic studies. Convicts have 
an opportunity to learn every- 
thing from motor car mechan- 


he will work harder.” 


ics to secretarial work. AIl- 


Not that all convict students jmost any trade a fellow wants 
are slow learners. Prisons hold {to work at can be learned, 


ses of government and the} 


at least in part, in prison. 

One of the finest cosmetol- 
ogy schools in the state is in 
the women’s prison at Tipton. 

And a diploma from a 
prison school is not just a 
piece of paper. The schools 
have to be accredited by the 
state department of education 
just as public and private 
schools are. 


Haynie said convicts usually 
have to work a little harder 
and learn a little more before 
they are advanced. 

“When they start compet- 
ing on the job market,” he 


jsaid, “they know they will 
have two strikes against them. 


how to be with me. I try tojAnd they have to be a little 


|bit better than others in the 
same profession.” 

Diplomas issued to convicts 
give no indication they came 
from prison schools. But, said 
Haynie, “we urge them to tell 
jtheir employers they have 
done time. We hate to have 


an employer find out by ac- 
cident.” 

Biggest problem in the in- 
mate education program, ac- 
cording to Haynie, is getting 
qualified teachers. 

“We have the shops and 
classrooms, and we have the 
equipment. But we need 
teachers. 

“And if we could just get 
the public to accept these 
people after they are Te 


leased ... 
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THE MUSTARD SEED 
Ge By Jessie Cannon Eldridge ‘ 

a Sow the smallest and it will grow, Kindness sown will double up, 

JS Stronger than all things you know. Just as water fills the cup. ‘ 

_ Love, if sown, will reap and reap Double sow and double reap; i 

"i Happiness and joy to keep. Give, and you will also keep. : 
« 


Bows Subscription -l year-to Journal of CORRECTIONAL 


EDUCATION for articles printed in Fall Issue of JOURNAL 
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ARTICLES ON EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 


REHABILITATION 


NEW PROGRAMMING UNUSUAL FEATURES 
HOBBY SHOPS 


Send us pictures to dress up the articles. 


Mail to: G. Cuthbertson, Editor 
U.S. Penitentiary 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Other news items appreciated but not included in the above offer: 


Newspaper clippings; workshop schedules; pictures of interest to yi 
members; promotions of members and their pictures; personal 
interest items about members. 
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(Editor's Note: 


Excerpta Criminologica Foundation 
119-123 Herengracht 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands 


a The Librarian, Justice Department 
Box 8020, Pub 4926 
Wellington, New Zealand 


Superintendent 
H. M. Prison, Pub 5301 
Auckland, New Zealand 


Superintendent 


a ‘ H. M. Prison, Pub 5302 
e New Plymouth, New Zealand 
‘ Superintendent 


Waikeria Prison, Pub 5306 
Te Awanutu, New Zealand 


S. W. Fisk 
Box 949 
Haney, British Columbia, Canada 


Staff Library 
Haney Correctional Institution, Box 1000 
Haney, British Columbia, Canada 


Warden 
Collins Bay Penitentiary 
Box 190, Kingston, Ontario, Canada 


ALABAMA 
J. R. Whittle 


Federal Prison Camp 
Montgomery 


Morris G. Caldwell, Professor of 
Sociology, Editor, Correctional Journal 
Box 6194, University City 


CALIFORNIA 


R. D. Bailey 
California Mens Colony 
Los Padres 


California Youth Authority 
The Youth Training School 
15180 Euclid Avenue 


Chino 

a Ernest Cummings 
9331 Oak Avenue 
Orangevale 


Marion B. Dickens 
5921 Fremont Street 
Oakland 8, 


Marvin Easley 
1470 Mathews Way 
Sacramento 22, 


Fred Gemmil 
6735 Pecan Avenue 
Orangevale, 
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Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
Sion-Trombay Road, Chembur 
Bombay, India 


Superintendent 
Arohata Borstal, Pub 5311 
Tawa, New Zealand 


Superintendent 
H. M. Prison, Pub 5304 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


Superintendent 
H. M. Prison, Pub 5303 
Wellington, New Zealand 


Superintendent 
Waikune Prison, Pub 5307 
Erua, New Zealand 


lewis Lingley, M.A. 
Pearson Polio Hospital 
Vancouver 14, British Columbia, Canada 


Warden, Oakalla Prison Farm 
Attention: Librarian 
South Burnaby 1, British Columbia, Canada 


Warden 
Joyceville Institution 
Box 880, Kingston, Ontario, Canada 


ARIZONA 


Darrell Goulden 
Federal Youth Camp 
Box 5087, Tucson 


Library 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 


CALIFORNIA 


Earl Boeger 
6525 Landis 
Carmichael 


Fred Clayson 
70 Robley Road 
Salinas 


A. Dalfavero 
207 Archer Street 
Salinas 


Frank M. Dougherty 
119 Stinson Avenue 
Vacaville 


Leo E. Elbert 
112 Whitecliff 
Vallejo 


Miss Mary Jo Gilliland 
P. O. Box 32 
Chino, 


CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP ROSTER 


We will publish additional listings each issue until completed. 


National Library Service 
Wellington, New Zealand 


Superintendent 
Borstal Institute, Pub 5310 
Invercargill, New Zealand 


Superintendent 
H. M. Prison, Pub 5305 
Napier, New Zealand 


Superintendent 
Tongariro Prison Farm, Pub 5308 
National Park, New Zealand 


Superintendent 
Witako Prison, Pub 5309 
Heretaunga, New Zealand 


E. Severson 
2109 London Street 
New Westminster, British Columbia, Canada 


John Howard Society of Ontario 
168 Isabella Street 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 


Superintendent 
Regina Jail, Box 617 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 


CALIFORNIA 


Duane R. Anderson 
1260 Hilltop Drive 
Salinas 


Don Ansted 
4756 "B" Street 
Sacramento 


John R. Bailey 
4944 Street 
Sacramento 


Claude Bushnell 
609 Wool Street 
Folsom 


Charles C. Crush 
Box 314 
Carmel Valley 


Walter W. Deffenbaugh 
Route #1, Box 384, Vacaville 


Ralph A. Douglass 
6850 Beach Avenue 
Orangevale 


Jerry Enomoto ‘ 
2439 Cabrillo Street 
San Francisco 21, 


Charles L. Green 
1094 Tyler Street 
Salinas 
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Perley C. Hamlin 
Box 14 
Repreasa 


Jack Hartman 
8873 Sunset Avenue 
Fair Oaks 


Leonard E. Horowitz 
Supvr Vocational Training, F. C. I. 
Lompoc 


Charles Isberg 
631 Kirkwood Avenue 
Salinas 


Ernest Karnes 
8107 Oahu Drive 
Fair Oaks 


James Kent 
, General Delivery 
Gonzales 


Bureau of Public Administration 
346 Library Building 

University of California 
Berkeley 


J. L. Lindholm 
Box 58 
Grover City. 


Guy Mixter 
1431 Tampico Street 
Salinas 


Larry R. O"Connell 
} 303 Cuyama 
Shell Beach 


Vearl H. Perrin 
1831 Minnesota 
Fairfield 


L. H. Rich 
California Mens Colony 
Los Padres 


| R. D. Sanborn 
1305 High Street 
Auburn 


Maurice Skinner 
1325 Bolero Street 
Salinas 


William P. Tichenor 
349 Colorado 
Fairfield 


Pete G. T'Souvas 
Box 385 
Gonzales 


Rudolph Weier 
112 Terrace Drive 
Napa 


Philip B. Wilcox 
2337 Estrellita Way 
Sacramento 21, 


Arthur Haring 
4304 Roosevelt Avenue 
Sacramento 


Homer J. Hastings 
Supervisor of Education, Soledad Facility 
Box 686, Soledad 


Lewis Hudgins 
2881 Northrup 
Sacramento 


Edward J. Jelenfy 
819 Padre Drive 
Salinas 


A. S. Kehl 
6910 Beach Avenue 


Orangevale 


P. L. Kimerlin 
California Mens Colony 
Los Padres 


State Library 

California Department of Education 
Periodical Section 

Sacramento 


B. R. Miller 
2530 El Vita Way 
Carmichael 


D. G. Moore 
8240 Waikiki Drive 
Fair Oaks 


T. H. Odell, Supervisor of Education 
453 Charro Street 
Los Padres 


J. D. Phillips, Supervisor of Recreation 
California Mens Colony 
Los Padres 


Winslow Rouse, Assoc. Superintendent 
North Reception Guidance Center 
Vacaville 


G. E. Schmid 
205 Alpine Street 
San Rafael 


C. G. Smelser 
6239 Main Avenue 
Orangevale 


D. Tomblinson 
751 Spencer Street 
Monterey 


T. C. Walberg 
400 Mesa Road 
Salinas 


Miss Roberta J. Wells 
867 Paloma Avenue 
Oakland 


Robert G. Wilcox , Supvr of Education 
Federal Correctional Institution 
Lompoc 


Robert M. Harrison 
3900 Aberdeen Way 
Sacramento 


Stanley L. Herrick 
4633 Balboa Street 
San Francisco 


Ladd Mursky 
518 West 
Vacaville 


Joel C. Jerde 
389 Acadia Street 
Vacaville 


William A. Kempf 
1025 Heather Drive 
Salinas 


Konrad Koch 
842 South Riker Street 
Salinas 


Los Angeles Public Library 
630 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 


Louis Mandelbaum, Dir. of Education 
National Technical School 

4000 South Figueroa Street 

Los Angeles 37, 


Miss Mara Moser 
196 North Euclid 
Pasadena 


Delbert Paben 
710 University Avenue 
Salinas 


D. H. Raye 
138 Del Sur Way 
San Luis Obispo 


George L. Sabean 
348 Buckeye Street 
Vacaville 


Patrick Sciarretta 
1431 Modoc Street 
Salinas 


Miss Myrtle Stubkjaer 
529 South El Molino, Apart. #4 
Pasadena 


Benton Reeves Trout 
8741 Old Auburn Road 
Orangevale 


Paul E. Walters 
710 Camellia Street 
Vacaville 


Russell White 
8748 Elm Avenue 
Orangevale 


R. A. Williams 
1142 Granada Avenue 
Salinas 
23 


CAIFORNIA 


Roy J. Wilson 
Box 686 
Soledad 


R. D. Yeo 
California Mens Colony 
Los Padres 


COLORADO 


Edgar N. Sampson 
Box 524 
Buena Vista 


Harry C. Tinsley 
Box 1010 
Canon City 


Mary Reed Library 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, 


CONNECTICUT 


James L. Hayes 
125 Cherry Hill Circle 
Branford 


DELAWARE 


Theodore M. Zink 
2114 Faulkland Road 
Wilmington 5 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Robert Burris 
P.O. Box 2828 
Washington 13 


D. C. Coleman 
P.O. Box 2828 
Washington 13 


Robert Dyer 
P.O. Box 2828 
Washington 13 


Garland Jones 
P.O. Box 2828 
Washington 13 


James I. Moore 

Asst. Supervisor of Education 
National Training School 

P.O. Box 2828 

Washington 13 


Harold N. Pryse 
Bureau of Prisons, HOLC Building 
Washington 25 


Charles Tate 
P.O. Box 2828 
Washington 13 


FLORIDA 

Avon Park Correctional Institution 
P.O. Box 1177 

Avon Park 


CAIFORNIA 


L. E. Wormley 
502 State Office Building #1 
Sacramento 


COLORADO 


Harold E. McKee, Supvr of Education 
Federal Correctional Institution 
Englewood 


Ira Sanger 
Box 1010 
Canon City 


S. V. Westerberg 
Federal Correctional Institution 
Englewood 


CONNECTICUT 


Fred Adams 
17 Collier Avenue 
Bristol 


Joseph S. Niedbala 
63 Concord Street 
New Britain 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Miss Martha Brockman 
P.O. Box 2828 
Washington 13 


Charles Cantrell 
Supervisor of Education 
P.O. Box 2828 
Washington 13 


Charles J. Eckenrode 

Supvr. of Education & Voc'l. Training 
Bureau of Prisons, HOLC Building 
Washington 25 


Mrs. Eunice Gallagher 
P.O.Box 2828 
Washington 13 


Norval Lee 
P.O. Box 2828 
Washington 13 


William ]. Moore 

Spec. Assistant to the Director 
Bureau of Apprentices & Training 
Room 1127, U.S. Dept. of Labor 
Washington 25 


Anthony Ranere 
P.O. Box 2828 
Washington 13 


Cornelius Wilson 
5215 12th Street N. E. 
Washington 11 


FLORIDA 

David D. Bachman 
P.O. Box 97 

Belle Glade 


CALIFORNIA 


E. A. Wright 
Box 291 
Soledad 


COLORADO 


Lee R. Palmer, Supvr. Voc. Trng. 
Colorado State Reformatory 
Buena Vista 


Father J. Shockley 
Box R 
Buena Vista 


Wilbert Wgcliff 
2974 Dahlia 
Denver 7, 


CONNECTICUT 


Marilyn I Cobbledick 
Box 456 
Niantic 


Frank Toro 
Connecticut State Prison 
Weathersfield 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Joseph Bunsa 
P.O. Box 2828 
Washington 13, 


Allen Childers 
Bureau of Prisons 
HOLC Building 
Washington 25 


Dr. Benjamin Frank 

Chief, Research & Statistics Branch 
Bureau of Prisons, HOLC Building 
Washington 25 


Paul O. James 
Bureau of Prisons, HOLC Building 
Washington 25 


Mrs. Evelyn Moore 
P.O. Box 2828 
Washington 13 


Miss Myrtle Posey 

Asst. Supervisor of Education 
National Training School 

P.©. Box 2828 

Washington 13 


Frank Riddick 
P.O. Box 2828 
Washington 13 


Lawrence Wright 
P.O. Box 2828 
Washington 13 


FLORIDA 
Dick Bryant 
P.O. Box 251 
Chattahoochee 
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CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


REGION ONE—NEW ENGLAND STATES 

(Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 

Massachusetts, Connecticut & Ontario, Canada.) 
Dr. Raymond Gilbert 


Department of Corrections 
Boston, Massachusetts 


REGION TWO—SOUTH EASTERN STATES 
(Alabama, Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Mississippi and Tennessee.) 


Mr. Perry Westbrook 

Supervisor of Vocational Training 
U. S. Penitentary 

Atlanta, Georgia 


REGION THREE—MID-ATLANTIC STATES 
(Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Delaware 
and Washington, D. C.) 


Mr. E, R. Outten 
Director of Education 
State Department 
Richmond, Virginia 


REGION FOUR—MID-EASTERN STATES 
(New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey.) 


Mr. John E. Moore 
Director of Education 
State Home for Boys 
Jamesburg, New Jersey 


REGION FIVE—NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
(Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin & 
Kentucky.) 


Mr. Fred Brooks 
Director of Education 
Indiana State Farm 
Greencastle, Indiana 


REGION SIX—CENTRAL STATES 
(Iowa, Kansas, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Missouri, Wyoming, Colorado, Minnesota and 
Nebraska.) 

Mr. Carl F. Haynie (Acting) 

State Director of Penal Education 

Jefferson City, Missouri 
REGION SEVEN—NORTHWESTERN STATES 


(Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Montana, Utah and 
British Columbia, Canada.) 
Mr. Roger Maxwell 
Associate Supt. - Classification & Treatment 
Washington State Reformatory 
Monroe, Washington 


REGION EIGHT—SOUTHWESTERN STATES 
(Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico.) 

Mr. Alonzo Langley 


Director of Education 
Huntsville, Texas 


REGION NINE—WESTERN STATES 
(California, Arizona and Nevada.) 
Mr. Alfeo Dal Favero 
Supervisor of Education 


Correctional Training Facility 
Soledad, California 


URGE OTHERS TO JOIN THE CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Anyone interested in the education of people committed to our institutions is eligible for mem- 
bership in the Correctional Education Association. We will welcome any prison custodial officer 
or professional staff member; any public officer, educator, or interested private citizens, to mem- 
bership in our organization and attendance at our group meetings. 


Send dues to: Charles D. List, Secretary-Treasurer, Correctional Education Association, 
419 Osborne Street, Terre Haute, Indiana, Make checks payable to: Correctional Education As- 
sociation. Membership fee includes subscription to the Journal of Correctional Education. ($2.00 


annually) 


BOX 1000 KANSAS 4. KANS. (4) LEAVENWORTH: 


ANS. | 


WAUPAN, Wisconsin 
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